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THE CHARM OF SUN-DIALS 

By Margaret Wallace Atkins 



THE sun-dial would not meet our modern need 
to catch express trains and travel in subways 
— but it is yet interesting as a part of the 
beauty and learning of the past. 

In our clamoring and crowded days it intrigues 
the mind to study the quaint old mottoes that 
tell the faith, the hope and the patience of 
the various races that builded the early civiliza- 
tions. 

From the present time when our electric displays 
almost quench the light of the stars, and spoil God's 
quiet skies, it is a long stretch backward to the 
time when day was 
measured only by 
the ebb and flow of 
the tides and night 
by the constella- 
tions. A fine old 
script on a time-de- 
faced dial puts our 
ways of haste into 
harsh lines; and if 
civilization is our 
right relationship 
one to another, it 
seems as if we 
might as well go 
back to leisure and 
poetry of rose gar- 
dens and sun-dials. 
Even the Indians of 
the present day 
reckon their time 
only by the night 
seasons, and say : 
"It is so many 
nights travel" or "In 
so many moons when 
the sun is there I 
will meet you." This 
may seem a waste of 
time but it is more 
poetic than to tele- 
phone. 

To reach the an- 
tiquity of sun-dials 
we should have to 
dig in the deserts of 
ancient Egypt, but 
they are to-day, in 
compass form, a 
part of the equipment of modern soldiers. Per- 
haps some slender pine casting its shadow against 
a towering cliff may have been the first suggestion 
of measuring shadows for time. The Arabs 
traversing the desert used a tent pole to cast a 
shadow; and primitive races traveling in bands 
through uncharted wastes left an upright stick 
with the shadow marked so that those who followed 
might know they had safely passed, and at what 
hour of the sun. 

Those nomadic tribes knew no other teacher than 
Nature, their chastener and their mother. Often- 
times as a sign of their passing they would leave 
a handful of grass or wild flowers plucked, and 
laid upon a flat stone, and knowing well Nature's 




book, it was not difficult to guess by the freshness 
or withered condition of the flowers, how many 
degrees of the sun since they had rested there. 

Poetry and romance with always the presence of 
the spirit is associated with sun-dials; and from 
our present commercial age when we have always 
in mind the crime of wasting an hour, and the 
necessity of packing as much as possible into every 
minute, when we scarce dare take time to think 
or live or love it is indeed romance to go back 
to the days when the Vikings went forth on their 
adventures with no chart but the stars and no 

measure of time, but 
a simple dial that 
marked the tides 
into halves and quar- 
ters, making the day 
and night equal to 
sixteen hours. 

It is an interest- 
ing fact that horol- 
ogy, even in tribal 
writings of the earli- 
est races, has always 
provoked an effort 
at artistic expres- 
sion. From the 
Greeks to the Peru- 
vians, from the 
Mohammedans t o 
Labrador, the indi- 
cation of the passing 
hours has traveled 
the way of beauty; 
as if they dimly 
comprehended that 
they dealt in 
mystery, and 
touched the garment 
of the Eternal. It 
is also notable that 
horology has never 
lacked interest and 
many distinguished 
names have been 
amongst its patrons. 
Cicero in 45 B. C. 
was much concerned 
about a dial he 
wished placed in the 
garden of his villa; 
and his death, it is said, was foretold by a raven 
striking the gnomon from this dial. It is a far 
cry from Cicero to the present day, but there is 
every sign that the interest in dials is increas- 
ing. Some one says "they are springing up like 
mushrooms." 

In Continental Europe at a later date meridian 
lines were often traced on the floors of the churches, 
but the earliest device was a groove cut or a line 
drawn on the window-sill to tell when the sun 
crossed the meridian. The more perfect specimens 
of early handicraft were usually placed over a door- 
way or a prominent window for the convenience of 
all who passed. 

Nearly all sun-dials even of an early day have 
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mottoes; so, as one writer says, "they possessed 
both body and soul." The motto on the Chartres 
Cathedral is eloquent now in France's hour of trial : 

"When the hour of life is run 
Guide us to the hour of sun." 

As late as the 17th century, long after clocks 
came into use, many fine dials were built. This was 
doubtless due to royal patronage, for where kings 
lead, princes and people soon follow. Charles I 
was a keen dialist and had a sun-dial erected in the 
privy garden behind Whitehall. His keen interest 
in the subject never flagged, and he constantly 
carried about with him a small mathematical ring 
which shortly before his execution he left in charge 
for his son. The variety and beauty of design in 
sun-dials, which have been a constant wonder, may 
be accounted for, in that they have been built for 



day. But the most elaborate of the Greek dials 
is the Tower of the Winds at Athens, which is 
octagonal in shape, with a dial facing each cardinal 
point of the compass. 

One can not leave the English dial without quoting 
Charles Lamb's tribute to them: "What a dead 
thing is a clock with its ponderous embowelments 
of lead or brass, its pert or solemn dulness of 
communication compared to the simple altar-like 
structure and heart language of the old dial. It 
was the primitive clock, the horologue of the first 
world. The shepherd carved it out quaintly in 
the sun, and turning philosopher by the very 
occupation, provided it with mottoes more touching 
than tomb stones." 

Until lately many Americans had never seen a 
dial, although they are a part of America's early 
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history and were considered a fit gift for a prince 
to his people. 

There must be new dials, but always we think of 
them as belonging to a past age transplanted from 
their original habitat, and their lettering associated 
with the slowly learned language of man. Venerable 
in age, they teach a lesson of quiet endurance. One 
loves them with a cracked stone for a base, shelter- 
ing tender lichens or timid plants that fear the air. 
Man's work at best is cold unless sanctified by a 
touch from Nature's hand. Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Rossetti, all speak of dials and at one time the study 
of dialing was a necessary part of a boy's education. 
Sir Isaac Newton painted a dial on his ceiling, and 
Sir Christopher Wren was deeply versed in their 
lore. 

One of the oldest known dials of Grecian origin, 
which was found at the base of Cleopatra's Needle, 
is now in the British Museum. It is hollowed out 
of a solid stone block and has an inscription in 
Greek letters. The hours are the twelve unequal 
hours into which the Greeks used to divide their 



history. Lafayette, on parting, gave one to George 
Washington which Washington always carried in 
preference to the conventional timepiece. 

There are a number of dials in Maine, some few 
in Boston and a goodly number near Philadelphia; 
perhaps accounted for by the number of scientific 
men living near and the attention paid such things 
in the American Philosophical Society. A marked 
interest is everywhere being felt in their revival. 
Several of the best dealers in antique furniture have 
good examples, and there is a very good collection 
at the Smithsonian Institution. Americans are 
called nature lovers and surely nothing so satisfies 
a garden as a reputable dial, "mute with its pencil 
of iron working a tablet of stone," that speaks the 
presence of the Unchanging, the Eternal. 

Nor should they be regarded as mere ornament 
forgetful of their usefulness; properly adjusted to 
their locality they are the best time-keepers possible 
within their limits, and as a check to faulty clocks 
are invaluable. The shepherd of old was wont to 
say with a fine scorn "What human being can know 
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the time of day as well as the sun?" The simple 
often speak wisdom. 

There are times when we all have a sympathetic 
feeling for the dialist who wrote: "The gods con- 
found the man who first found out, how to dis- 
tinguish hours and so contrived to cut and hack 
lry day so wretchedly into small pieces." 

To the ultra-practical of to-day dials may seem 
futile and sentimental; but life made too practical 
is stripped of all its beauty. The fetish of industry 
and efficiency where it crowds out Art is being 
carried too far, even for a purely commercial age. 
Where every minute has to show its harvest, a dial 



may seem an irritation; but there are some few 
spaces in all our lives where we do not crowd the 
minutes; when we go apart to remember that we 
are not of to-day, nor yesterday, but of that which 
endures; then a garden and a dial "simple,. silent 
and sublime, that shows a shadow sign for time" 
may be a fit accompaniment for our more expansive 
moods. 

There is always a fascination in things that 
come to us from another day or other times, 
whose inner secrets we have to guess; and a dial 
transplanted from an old garden may well carry 
with it the fragrance of romance. 



MODERN DECORATIVE ART 

A NEW^PTE IN ARRANGEMENT AND COLORING 

By Mira Burr Edson 



THAT there has come a new departure in in- 
terior decoration there can be no doubt, and 
that it is to result in a distinctively new and 
consciously determined style, based upon our present 
modes of thought and feeling, seems certain. It is 
evident that general ideas have changed during the 
present generation; we have all been conscious of 
these changes; and that art should now express 
the newer outlook and record these changes — ex- 
pressing them in form and color — was of course 
inevitable. This we see is happening at the present 
time. 

The thought to-day may be summed up in the 
ideas of immediate convenience and suitability. 
There is a cheerfulness of tone about its expression 
and the aim is to secure both harmony and a certain 
psychological fitness in the result. In bringing this 
about the careful consideration of color is indis- 



pensable. Indeed, the newer decoration may be 
said to rest upon color as a first, last and necessary 
factor. Color creates an atmosphere, it develops 
mood, and can interpret character and the spirit of 
the time and place and also the taste of the owners 
and users. 

An abject following of period styles and care as 
to consistency of treatment no longer obtains. 
Period furniture is used to-day — one or many pieces 
— where it is appropriate to the idea represented, 
but must be wholly subservient to the idea. There 
is no attempt, by its use, to refer one to history 
except incidentally and, as one may say, conver- 
sationally. The present uses of a room and the 
personal preferences of those who are to live in it 
and make use of it are made first considerations, 
and in so far as history is considered at all it is 
rather in order to seize the spirit of a certain time 
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